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SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1849. 

cals. 

HE announcement of a new book 
on architecture by Mr. Rus- 
kin, the author of “ Modern 
Painters,” at first known only 
as “an Oxfurd Graduate,” has, 





doubtless, excited the curiosity of such of our 
readers as are acquainted with the latter re- 
markable and interesting work. Mr. Ruskin 
has long given attention to the picturesque in 
architecture. He wrote the series of papers 
On the Poetry of Architecture,” signed 
Kata Phusin, in Loudon’s Magazine (if we 
remember rightly), and we anticipated much 
gratification in the perusal of his more ex- 
tended observations and matured opinions. 
The volume has come into our hands too re- 
cently for a careful examination of all the 
writer’s views on the present occasion, and we 
must content ourselves mainly with giving 
some idea of the contents of it. 
The title is a taking one,—‘ 
Lamps of Architecture.”* It sounds romantic, 
recalls Aladdin, and, moreover, is not at 
once understood, and so whets curiosity. 


‘The Seven 


What are these lamps? say many :—they 
are lamps which, of themselves, throw no 
light on the author’s meaning. Let us 
give them some oil. The author’s endeavour 
has been to extricate from the confused mass 
of partial traditions and dogmata with which the 
art of architecture has become encumbered, 
those large principles of right which are ap- 
plicable to every stage and style of it,—to 


determine, as the guides of every effort, some | 


constant and general laws of right, based upon 
man’s nature, and not his knowledge. To do this 
would indeed be something. “Their range,” he 
says, “necessarily includes the entire horizon 
But they have modified 
forms and operations belonging to each of his 


of man’s action. 


pursuits, and the extent of their authority 
cannot surely be considered as a diminution of 
its weight. Those peculiar aspects of them 
which belong to the first of the arts, I have 
endeavoured to trace in the following pages ; 
and since, if truly stated, they must neces- 
sarily be, not only safeguards against every 
form of error, but sources of every measure of 
success, I do not think that I claim too much 
for them in calling them the Lamps of Archi- 
tecture.” 

And thus the author names them,—The 
lamp of Sacrifice, the lamp of Truth, the lamp 
of Power, the lamp of Beauty, the lamp of 
Life, the lamp of Memory, and the lamp of 
Obedience; or, as they stand on the cover of 
the book, Religio, Obserrantia, 
Fides, Obedientia, Memoria, and Spiritus. 
From this the tone of the work may be pretty 
correctly guessed at ; this is a brick from which 


Auctoritas, 


the character of the house may be judged. 
Enthusiasm, strong convictions, and high 
religious feelings, mark the work ; and though 
we are disposed to think they have carried the 
author in parts out of the regions of plain 
sense, claim attention and consideration. He 
enters upon the task almost solemnly; says 
the aspect of the year is full of mystery, the 


* “ The Seven tenis of Arc hitecture.”* By John Ruskin, 


author of *‘ Modern Painters.”’ London, Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1849. 


weight of evil against which we pate to con- 


| to help it much, “ especially that chief of all 


| spirit that would build them.” 


_rustics; but it is always their utmost. Ours 


tend, increasing like the letting out of water, 
and that it is no time for the idleness of meta- 
physics, or the entertainment of the arts. 
There is no action so slight that may not be | 


enn 


done to a great purpose, nor any purpose 6o | 
great but that slight actions may be so done as | 


purposes, the pleasing of God.” To the 
strength of this motive, desire to please God, 
he attributes the excellence of the medieval | 
structures; on this ground he calls for “the | 
offering of precious things, merely because | 
they are precious, not because they are useful | 
”? and condemns, as others have 
done before him, the “ nicely calculated less 
or more,” in church building. It is not the 
church we want, but the sacrifice; not the 
emotion of admiration, but the act of adoration ; 
not the gift, but the giving.” Without advo- 
cating meanness in our own dwellings, he 
would get rid of 


or necessary, 


“cornicings of ceilings and 
graining of doors, and fringing of curtains, 
and thousands such; things which have 
become foolishly and apathetically habitual— 
things on whose common appliance hang 
whole trades, to which there never yet belonged 
the blessing of giving one ray of real pleasure, 
or becoming of the remotest or most con- 
temptible use,—things which cause half the 
expense of life, and destroy more than half its 
comfort, manliness, respectability, freshness, 
and facility.” And he says that “the tenth part 
of the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly 
lost in domestic discomforts and inecumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely em- 
ployed, build a marble church for every town 
in England; such a church as it should be a 
joy and a blessing even to pass near in our 
daily ways and walks, and as it would bring 
the light into the eyes to see from afar, lifting 
its fair height above the purple crowd of 
humble roofs. I have said for every town : 
I do not want a marble church for every vil- 
lage; nay, I do not want marble churches at 

all for their own sake, but for the sake of the 


The two conditions which he considers en- 





forced by the spirit of sacrifice, are, first, that 
we should in everything do our best; and, 
secondly, that we should consider increase of | 
apparent labour as an increase of beauty in the | 
building. 

‘* For the first: it ts alone enough to secure 
success, and it is for want of observing 
it that we continually fail, We are none 
of us so good architects as to be able to 
work habitually beneath our strength; and 
yet there is not a building that I know 
of, lately raised, wherein it is not sufhi- 
ciently evident that neither 
builder has done his best. 


architect nor | 
It is the especial 

All old work | 
nearly has been hard work. It may be the 
hard work of children 


characteristic of modern work. 
of barbarians, of 


has as constantly the look of money’s 


worth, of a stopping short wherever and 
whenever we can, of a lazy compliance with 


low conditions; never of a fair putting forth 


of our strength.” 

The extent to which the author would carry 
this out is shown by his remark, “that whenever, 
by the construction of a building, some parts | 
of it are hidden from the eye which are the 
continuation of others bearing some consistent | 
ornament, it is not well that the ornament 
should cease in the parts concealed ; credit is | 


| given for it, and it should not be deceptively 
' 


peamowncn oan em ee 


 pesornten: as, hes instance, in the sculpture 
of the backs of the statues of a temple pedi- 
| ment; never, perhaps, to be seen, but yet not 
| lawfully to be left unfinished.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all imita- 


| tions and architectural deceits are denounced, 


as positive sin: and though we do not view 


| the question in quite so serious a light (we have 
| more than once fully argued the subject), we go 
| with him when he says, 


“ For, as | advocated the expression of the 
Spirit of Sacrifice in the acts and pleasures of 


| men, not as if thereby those acts could further 


the cause of religion, but because most 


| assuredly they might therein be infinitely en- 


nobled themselves, so I would have the Spirit 
or Lamp of Truth clear in the hearts of our 
artists and handicraftsmen, not as if the truth- 
ful practice of handicrafts could far advance 
the cause of truth, but because I would fain 
see the handicrafts themselves urged by the 
spurs of chivalry; and it is, indeed, marvel- 
lous to see what power and universality there 
is in this single principle, and how in the con- 
sulting or forgetting of it lies half the dignity 
or decline of every art and act of man.” 

We may convey our author’s opinion on the 
limits of license, by saying that if graining be 
so ill done that no one can mistake it for the 
wood it represents, it is lawful, but if so good 
as to deceive it is illegal and a lie! 

The use of cast work he considers a down- 
right and inexcusable falsehood. “ You use 
that which pretends to a worth which it has 
not, which pretends to have cost, and to be, 
what it did not, and is not: it is an imposition, 
a vulgarity, an impertinence, and a s1n. Down 
with it to the ground—grind it to powder,” &c. 
&e. Down with it to the ground if you like, 
when you can put something better in its place. 
We have no love for cast work, generally 
speaking ; but we cannot afford to give it up 
altogether, and as to calling it a sin (except in 
many cases against good taste and propriety), 
we would not venture on such a step. 

No one is ever deceived into taking “compo” 
for stone: it is exactly what it seems to be 
—‘ compo,” and (like Wordsworth’s yellow 
It has many sins 
to answer for ; but still it would not be wise to 
give it up. 

The use of cast-iron he considers one of the 


primrose) nothing more. 


most active causes in the degradation of our 


| national feeling for beauty. 


In designing, the author thinks light and 


| shade the great points to be considered : “ after 


size and weight, the Power of architecture 
may be said to depend on the quantity 
(whether measured in space or intenseness) of 
its shadow ;” and he urges, that among the 


| first habits that a young architect should 


learn, “is that of thinking in shadow, not 
looking at a design in its miserable living 
skeleton; but conceiving it as it will be when 
the dawn lights it, and the dusk leaves it.” 

No matter how common or clumsy the 
means,—so that shadow be got, our author is 
satisfied ; he seems to attach little value to the 
beauty resulting from proportion, fitness, and 
propriety ;—he finds charms only in the 
massive, the rude, or the rained. 


In treating of beauty, Mr. Ruskin, insisting 


| on the fact that “all most lovely forms and 
thoughts are directly taken from natnral 


objects,” assumes the converse of this, namely, 


| * that forms which are not taken from natural 
| objects must be ugly,” and then attacks the 


Greek fret, on grounds which cannot be ad- 
mitted as valid. He says, — “The first so- 
called ornament, then, which I would attack is 
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' 
that Greek fret, now, I believe, usually known by | 
the Italian name Guilloche (!), which is exactly | 


& case In point. 
tals of bismuth, formed by the unagitated cool- 
ing of the melted metal, there occurs a natural 
But crystals 
of bismuth not only are of unusual occurrence 


resemblance of it almost perfect. 


in every-day life, but their form is, as far as I | 


know, unique among minerals; and not only 
unique, but only attainable by an artificial pro- 
cess, the metal itself never being found pure. 
I do not remember any other substance or 
arrangement which presents a resemblance to 
this Greek ornament; and I think that I may 
trust my remembrance as including most of 
the arrangements which occur in the outward 
On 
this ground, then, I allege that ornament to be 


forms of common and familiar things. 


7 


ugly; or, in the literal sense of the word, 


monstrous ; different from any thing which it 
is the nature of man to admire: and I think 
an uncarved fillet or plinth infinitely pre- 
ferable to one covered with this vile concatena- 
tion of straight lines: unless indeed it be em- 


ployed as a foil toa true ornament, which it 


may, perhaps, sometimes with advantage; or | 


excessively small, as it occurs on coins, the 
harshness of its arrangement being less per- 
ceived,” 

First,the fret is not known as the guilloche: 
the two are quite distinct, the latter being no 


** concatenation of straight lines” at all (“‘vile”’ | 


or otherwise), whatever the fret may be. 

The fret, our readers will scarcely need to 
be t 
ing each other vertically and 
whereas the Guilloche is formed by two or 


nore bands twisting over each other so as to 


| 


repeat the same curved figure by the spiral 
returning of the bands. 
Passing over this, however, are all geometri- 


“e 


cal patterns to be condemned as “ monstrous,” 
if not taken from natural objects and com- 
posed of curves? 

the author 
deals necessarily with straight lines, and 


Architecture, as 
admit, 
with forms which have no precedent in 
nature. 

Mr. Ruskin lays down as “ a law of singu- 
lar importance in the present day, that we are 
not to decorate things belonging to purposes 
of active and occupied life.”’ “ Wherever you 
can rest, there decorate; where rest is forbid- 
den, so is beauty.” Adorned shop-fronts are 
abominations in his eyes; and as to railroad 
stations,—but let him speak for himself :— 

** Another of the strange and evil tendencies 
of the present day is to the decoration of the 
railroad station. Now, if there be any place 
in the world in which people are deprived of 
that portion of temper and discretion which are 
necessary to the contemplation of beauty, it is 
there. It is the very temple of discomfort, 


and the only charity that the builder can | 


extend to us is to show us, plainly as may be, 
how soonest to escape from it. The whole 
system of railroad travelling is addressed to 
people who, being in a hurry, are therefore, 
for the time being, miserable. No one would 
travel in that manner who could help it—who 
had time to go leisurely over hills and between 
hedges, instead of through tunnels and between 
banks: at least those who would, have no 


sense of beauty so acute as that we need con- | 


sult it at the station. The railroad is in all 
its relations a matter of earnest business, to be 
got through as soon as possible. It transmutes 
a man from a traveller into a living parcel. 


For the time he has parted with the nobler 


characteristics of his humanity for the sake of a 
lanetary power of locomotion. Do not ask 
Fim to admire any thing. You might as well 
k the wind. Carry him safely, dismiss him 
0h; he will thank you for nothing else. All 


aifemms to please him in any other way are 
<*aere'Ipeckery, and insults to the things by 


nm 4 } 


It so happens that in crys- | 


| of art of such pretensions. 





id, is formed of one or more fillets meet- | 


horizontally, | 





aT 


which you endeavour to do so. There never 
was more flagrant nor impertinent folly than 
the smallest portion of ornament in any thing 
| concerned with railroads or near them. Keep 
| them out of the way, take them through the 

ugliest country you can find, confess them the 

miserable things they are, and spend nothing 
| upon them but for safety and speed.” 


We have great respect for our author; his 
| eloquence and earnestness in parts have warmed 
and delighted us: but we cannot avoid saying 


| 


| 


that, to our poor comprehension, this last para- | 


graph is simply nonsense. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Sucu an exhibition as the present ought to 
prove a source of gratification to all inter- 
ested in the progress of British art. Each 
successive visit brings fresh conviction of its 
excellence. 


| brunette. 


A picture on a loftier theme (489), “The 
Outcast of the People,” by the same painter, 
is still more elevated in its character, and 
may almost be called sublime. 

A covetable and delicious picture 1s (108) 
“The Forester’s Family,” by E. Landseer, R.A. 
A lovely heather belle feeding fawns, that 
assemble around her with all their charac- 
teristic half-timidity and half-confidence, rub- 
bing the fodder she is loaded with, whilst 
others are trotting up to receive the accus- 
tomed caress from the well-known hand. The 
upper part of the girl’s figure seems somewhat 
small for the size of her feet and length of 
limb. (196) “The Free Church” is another 
beautiful contribution by the same painter; the 
head of the girl in this is a sweet study of a 
(127) “The Syrens Three,” W. E. 


| Frost, (A.), is scarcely up to the usual mark ; 


Notwithstanding the observable | 


absence of Maclise, and the weakened efforts of | 


Etty, no other nation could produce in a col- 
lection of the year so large a number of works 
High art is ably 
supported by Mr. Herbert and a few others this 
year, whilst the poetry of Messrs. Stanfield 


yet graphically worked out by Mr. E. 
Ward, in his picture of “ De Foe,” almost entitle 
them to be considered in the same category. A 


feeling seems obviously to have arisen that a dip | 


into past catalogues, or a selection from the 
old repertoire of subjects, will no longer pass 
current with the public, who are becoming 
discerning. 

Amongst the strictly historical pictures, Mr. 
Egg, A. (8), “Henrietta Maria in distress, re- 


lieved by Cardinal de Retz,” has high claims to | 
praise ; in fact, as far as colour and painting | er 0! 
| the chivalric knight, and the astonishment of 


are to be considered, it is perfectly wonderful, 


| but the conception of the desolate queen does 
| 


| not please us. 


The same artist has another 


| extraordinary picture for colour and execution, 
| evidently founded on Paul Veronese,—(473), 


| all his productions, in 


“ Launce’s substitute for Proteus’s dog.” Mr. 
Egg exhibits painstaking and research in 


| larly, and great power over the mechanical 
| part of the profession. 


is forced to | 


(13) “ The Desert,”—a dead lion, painted with 
Landseer’s sweeping pencil, has not that charm 


| its branches. 


and Danby’s noble landscapes, and the intense | 
| feeling and elevated intention so elaborately | 
M. | 


notwithstanding its many excellences and 
beauties, whether from its being in juxta- 
position with Mulready, it looks blacker 
than usual, and cold compared to the luminous 
back view (135) “Women bathing.” Mr. 
Mulready in this walks out of his beaten path to 
exhibit his proficient knowledge of art in all 
Perfect drawing and close ob- 
servance of natural action are the most appa- 
rent qualities of this masterpiece,—a severe 
lesson to the student of the nude figure. 
Professor Leslie produces a picture from 
his favourite “‘ Don Quixote,” wherein his taste, 
humour, learning, and the apparent ease with 
which he works pre-eminently shine forth. 
(141) “ The Duke’s Chaplain, after attacking 
Don Quixote for his devotion to knight 


| errantry, and Sancho for his belief in his 


these last particu- | 


which belongstothe majority of thisartist’s work. | 


Through accident, portraits of M. Guizot and 
Prince Metternich form pendants on either 
| side of this dead representative of royalty. 
(23) “ Religious Controversy in the time of 
| Louis XIV.,”’ A. Elmore (A.), is a work of art 
creditable to any age, characterized by qualities 
of the highest order. The head of the 
Protestant clergyman,—indeed, the whole 
figure,—is finely conceived; the composition 
of the heads to the right of the spectator, 
cardinal, to the left, is painted in a masterly 
manner. The figure of the boy whispering to 
the gorgeously-attired lady, and, amongst the 
accessories, the table-cloth and carpet, with 
the back ground generally, exhibit great facility 
and knowledge. Subject from Tristram 
Shandy, out of the artist’s way, is not equal to 
| some other productions ; whilst 


(378 } 


master, reprimands the Duke for encouraging 
their fancies, and leaves the company in a 
passion.” The expression of extreme disgust 
and contempt of the choleric chaplain, the 
refined mirth of the duchess, the ill-concealed 
laughter of the duke, the affronted dignity of 


Sancho, are rendered with astonishing truth, 
whilst the suppressed risibility of the domes- 
tics inclines the spectator to wait until they 
gave vent, so truthfully is it portrayed. Mr. 
Leslie is the leader in genre painting, and has 
made Cervantes and Le Sage almost his own 
by strictly working out their texts. A smaller 
picture from Henry VIII, by the same 
painter (55), is a genuine embodiment of 
Shakspeare. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM.* 

(1015) “ Private chapel and cemetery 

recently erected at Carnsallock,” by E. B. 


| Lamb, is designed with Mr. Lamb’s usual pro- 


| priety. 


It is decorated in style; and the 


| pointed arch over the doorway is filled with 


tracery, and serves as a window. The same 
architect exhibits “‘ The selected design for 
the Judges’ Lodgings, about to be erected at 
Aylesbury,” a plain substantial building of 


| brick, in appearance as close upon a prison as 


Macbeth,” though melodramatic and exag- | 


gerated, is an extraordinary piece of painting. 
43) “ Omnia Vanitas,” W. Dyce, R.A., repre- 
sents a female in the zenith of her charms, with 
a skull on which her hand is resting. It is 

| beautifully painted: the drawing of the arm 
seems questionable. 

(60) “ Amoret Chained,” by Etty, R.A., 
| may not be compared with former works by 
| this master; nevertheless the flesh tints are 
scarcely to be surpassed. (72) “ Lear Disin- 
| heriting Cordelia,” by J. R. Herbert, R.A., in 

progress in fresco in the new Houses of Parlia- 
| ment, is wonderfully grand in treatment, and 

brings back to memory some of the past great 
/ones. Such a production is an honour to the 
time. The austere old king, devoid of strained 
| exaggeration, presents the crown to the already 
| struggling and quarrelling husbands of Goneril 

and Regan; whilst the dutiful and ill-treated 

Cordelia stands regardiess of personal loss, 

half conscious of her father’s impending fate, 

heedless of the honest Kent’s remonstrating 
| at the king’s injustice and blind credulity, 


| by E. 


beg" a : | a judge is to a prisoner. (1021) and (1022), two 
strikingly beautiful; and the drapery of the | ae | : 


interiors of “ Ormond Quay New Church, 
Dublin,” are perfect abominations. On what 
grounds they were admitted, to the exclusion 
of better things, and moreover placed in one 
of the best situations, it is difficult to guess. 
(1038) “ Design for the Normal College, 
Swansea”’ (to which the second premium was 


2 | awarded), by R. A. Potter, is ‘Tudor in cha- 
(4753 - Lady | 


racter and not without merit. The title of 
(1043) “ Proposed Foundation of an Archway 
in the front of St. Benet, Gracechurch-street,”’ 
Il’Anson, jun., seems scarcely a right 


description, if the drawing show, as we 
| understand it to do, the alteration proposed to 
| be made in the lower part of the tower itself, 
| so as to admit ofa public passage-way through 


the side and front of it, for the improvement of 
the thoroughfare. Mr. I’Anson has a second 
drawing, “ The Front of the Branch Office of 


' the Argus Life Office, Pall-mall” (1118). 


(1044) “ Meanwood Church, erected near 


| Leeds,” by W. Railton, is Early English, with 


high-pitched roof, and of better character 
than some of this architect’s other works in 
the same style. (1064) “ The New Chapel of 
Ripon Palace,” by the same, is Perpendicular, 
and includes carved throne, reading-desk, and 
altar rail. (1050) “‘ South-east View of a De- 
sign, Celsus, for the Small-pox Hospital,” by 


| G. Low, represents a building which is exhi- 


; 


| 


bited in another part of the room as by R. H. 


ante, 
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* See p, 317, 
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Shout (1,148): it is Elizabethan, with 
cortile; has a square turret at each end, 
octagonal lantern in the middle, and two pro- 
jecting buildings in centre of the long front, 
with entrance gateway between them. 

(1060) “ The Terrace now erecting at Wind- 
sor, on the road to Ascot,” by S. 8S. Teulon, 


is of Tudor design (with range of gables), | 


and red brick construction. (1103) “ Schools 
recently erected in the Village of Roby, Lin- 
coln,” and (1161) “ Schools recently erected at 


Elvetham Park, Hants,” are by the same | 
architect and in the same style, cleverly | 


treated. (1073) “ A Design for the pro- 


posed Restoration of the Poultry Cross, at | 
Salisbury,” is nicely drawn by O. B. Carter. | 


(1074) “ Interior Part of the New Buildings at 


East Sutton, Kent, the seat of Sir Edmund | 


Filmer, Bart.,” by C. J. Richardson, is so 


placed that it can scarcely be examined, but | 
being in the style with which Mr. Richardson | 
is thoroughly embued, may safely be pro- | 
nounced satisfactory. (1179) by the same, | 


* Designs for Villas in various Elizabethan 
Styles,” would delight old Thorpe, but are not 


what we wish to see revived. (1091) “ Design | 


for a building for the reception of the Vernon 
gallery, and other productions of modern 
painters,” by R. M. Phipson, must surely be 
miscalled ; it has a rustic character, and might 
be taken for the market-house of a provincial 
town. (1108) shows the “ North end of the 
great hall, Euston station,” by P. C. Hard- 
wick, whereof we in our present number give a 
representation, and express an opinion. 
Enough for the present. 





THE HIEROPHANTINE FRAGMENTS, 


Tue following are eight fragments from the 


archives of Hierophantus, master architect of | 


the pre-Adamite schools of the Dom-Daniel :— 


I, 
Whatever ye do, 
Work solid and true, 
Go thorough and through. 


Il. 


If a zealous Fellow-craft have not the 
patience of a dog, he will lead the life of one. 
Ill. 
Never ride the free horse down. 
IV. 
He that would keep a fortress this must do,— 
Casemate his flanks, and flank his casemates too. 
Vv. 
Consider what you undertake, 
And analyse it well ; 
And ever work from Whole to Part— 
Grand principle of master art— 
That makes that work to tell. 
Vi. 
Tell me not “‘ I have no ground !’’ 
** There’s no foundation to be found !”’ 
If the ground is there,—you take it ; 
If the ground is not,—you make it. 
VII. 
Hold on in office—just as long 
As health is good and nerves are strong : 
That is, for health ; whilst the complexion 
Hath yet the ‘ Carrot ’’ in perfection : 
Parsnips’ or parchment’s neutral tint 
Cadaverous, give more than hint 
* 
Mistake the knowledge of routine 
For deep and sage experience . . 
- « « « & last farewell 
To thought deliberate and cool reflection. 
Patient endurance eae 
; fibre, ligneous, or of nerve— 
Passed Tension’s modulus . . verve— 


. . 


As Tredgort hathit . . . 
‘* Permanent flexure is incipient rupture."’ 
VIll. 


Eschew the hollow work !t—head, heart, or wall— 

Folly or fraud involve the certain fall. 

How stands the torrent’s force, the flimsy dam ? 

How stands the ill-built wall, the battering ram ? 

Low though the stated cost,—low the deceiver’s 
bow ; 

Smooth though the offer be,—smooth as the ser- 
vile brow ; — 

The CRAFPT’S dishonoured ! by the crooked bent 


ad ‘ 
legible. 
t An ancient and venerated predecessor of Hierophantus, 
celebrated for his constructional knowledge. 
+ No offence to patent hollow bricks of all sorts. 





denote lines so blotted and fisheaten as to be 


Of knaves who from the first unfairly meant 

To carry out the ill-conceited pact 

In towers tumbling, and the walls all cracked,— 

Crumbling cement,*—a quick-sand treacherous 
base,— 

A heart of rubbish, and a shinert face,— 

Their own vile image and (unfelt !) disgrace. 





These are all the fragments that our diving- 
| bell swept over; and they owed their protec- 
| tion to having been encased and petrified in a 
| huge pinna that had contrived to bolt, though 
it could neither masticate nor digest them. 

Judging from circumstances, it would ap- 
pear that the last of these lines wer: written 
not many centuries before the Dom. Daniel 
vaults were blown up by Thalaba. 

Dr. Southey has been at much pains to 


sional progenitor of Major-General Sir C. 
Pasley, of voltaic and otherwise well-earned 
celebrity. The Dom-Daniel fell from a schism 
in the worshipful body-corporate ; they broke 
gradually and virtually into “conservatives 
| and abolitionists.” 

Now, young Thalaba was sub-prefect of the 
demolitors, corresponding, I presume, to a 
major of miners and sappers and engineers— 
(is that one regiment ortwo? I can’t make it 


out at all{)—who engaged to play the Guy | 


Fawkes to the old “ conservatives” when 


dency of that Megatherium of self-impostors, 
the imperative, the potential, and pot-bellied 
Magnarch,—_ HURLOTHRUMBO + SMELL- 
FUNGUS SAP,$—very limited, and therefore 
very conceited: ex officio, privileged to be 
dictatorial and pragmatic. 

This dignitary, by the way, was the son of 
a dirty servile election-jobber, who contrived 
to force his scion into a place unsuited to his age, 
| education, or natural ability :—hence this piece 
of sappy “albern” albernum, was constantly 


pair of ragged bushy eve-brows and enormous 


himself to be a “ matter-of-fact man of plain- 
sense, and v-a-i-r-y few words indeed!” His 
| answer in all cases beyond mere routine, was 
|a negative, in a portentous oracular tone, 
| delivered slowly over a double chin from 





belly, to the following effect: “It-is-un-u-su-al, 
and THEREFORE cannot be re-com-mend-ed !” 
He was just the type of that curse of so many 
public offices,—the class of man specified in 
Fragment VII. as ever confounding the know- 
ledge of mere routine with experience. 
Thalaba, in order to destroy his opponents, 





imagination by “ surface action” on the cen- 


was to be brought to bear suddenly the moon- 
| shine of the lunar caustic of the angry but silly 
| remarks of the Magnarch, concentrated by 
| lanticular form and power of an approximate 
| and preceding lucid interval. 

| ‘The “imagination” thus condensed into 
| what Thalaba’s utilitarian impertinence called 


| “the semblance of a single solid grain of | 


| common sense,” was slightly but carefully 


intended ‘fuse’ for the sudden development of 
the ‘moonshine’ was the short ironical and 
| inflammatory speech with which it was deli- 


; vered to Mr. Magnarch. But here he failed,— | 


he cut his fuse, and thereby his stick,—too 


short: Magnarch took fire too soon, and, by | 
a premature thump of indignation on his desk | 
(always his resource when he felt very angry 


or very empty), ‘detonated ’ and exploded the 
whole chamber and sub-prefect, Thalaba, sub- 
marine vaults and all, into an inconceivable 
state of atomic comminution. The “ Dom- 
| Daniel cavern under the Root of Ocean,” was 
' simply an enormous series of caves in the 





* No offence to Dr. Parker’s ghost, or present makers of 
Roman cement, notwithstanding its eelipse by Mister White. 
+ Teutonic? ‘“‘Scheinen?”’ No offence to Mister Tay- 
lor’s patent facing. 
t X + ¥ + Z stands corrected. ‘‘ Royal Sappers and 
| Miners,’”’ and ‘‘ Royal Engineers ’’—two distinct corps: the 
former has no officers of its own: and the latter has no 
men, though they always command the sappers on « footing 
of temporary attachment. Hence the former is a regimental 
corps,—the Royal Engineers a staff.—Ep. 
$ We have suggested to X + ¥ + Z the probability of 
| this being considered as a personality; but he assures us 
that, like the Magnarch, the character has no specific 
| originality,—a thing of threads and patches,—a compound 
| old goose of many ‘giblets, collected from many birds in 
j Joho Bull's large official farmyards—civil and military.—Ep. 





mystify this Thalaba, the mystic and profes- | 


assembled in conclave under the august presi- | 


verging towards the dry-rot and dotage so re- | 
markable in unsound beech :—from under a | 


round spectacles, he was fond of proclaiming | 


the back of his throat and the bottom of his | 


condensed several cubic miles of etherial | 


tral point of a spongious syllogism. On this | 


dusted over with humbug and mill-puff: the | 


mountain limestone formation ; and the lifting 
of a remote corner (at a considerable depth 
under the surface) produced the bank at Spit- 
| head, on which Gen. Pasley operated so 
successfully in later days; but his explosions 
were but the 
| Gentle breath of Zephyr, o’er the swell 

Of Ocean’s bosom as it rose and fell— 
| to that of the unlucky Thalaba. So much for 
Dr. Southey’s mystification ! 

“I like good plain prose,” said a hard-fight- 
| ing old soldier to me one day, “but as to 
| pott’hery—’tis all GAMMON !” 

X + ¥ + Z. 





ELEVATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Ir must be a strong motive to make a toiler, 
like myself, set aside the chosen pursuit for 
his leisure evening time, and task himself with 
“the stringing together of sentences,” but 
the truth is, | cannot well help it. The pith of 
the communications of the “Old Mason,” has 
warmed my dull phlegmatic nature into ner- 
vous life; and having given insertion to his 
advice, perhaps you will spare me a little room 
for a few comments upon it. 

Simplify your wants. Doas I have done. 
I have kept myself, wife and children, upon 
17, per week; and thus out of my weekly 
stipend of 17. 10s., saved 10s. This, I think, 
| ig the cream and marrow of his advice. 
| I shall not inquire how much, or how little, 
| they eat or drank; how often sickness, with 

its gloomy shadow darkened their homestead ; 
| how often he was out of work; what rent 
they paid, &c.; such details would be quite 
unfit for publication. But I must say, is this 
a time to be chosen to talk to us of saving 
10s. out of 30s.? Where are the 30s.? Not 
one-half of us engaged in the building trade 
in London, have had it for these last eighteen 
months ; we have either been “ totally with- 
| out employment, or working short time.” 

My first objection to his advice is founded 
upon the negative of the following question :— 
Ought we, for a contingent evil, to sacrifice a 
certain good? I think not; the evil in this 
matter (want, dependence in old age) is in 
| time future, and therefore contingent. The 
certain good I shall now explain. 
| Let any man take 30s. Let him find the 
| bread necessary for the sustaining of the ani- 

mal natures of himself and family. This done, 
let him think of that other nature which God 
hath given them ; let him consider this second 
| want—this bread-finding for the intellectual— 
| for the spirit nature, and God help him in his 
sore trouble; God forgive him for the bitter- 
| ness which venoms his soul, when he sees in 
what poor doles he must mete it out to the 
children of his own blood, whose very sympa- 
| thies are his own ; and for whose well-doing 
| he _— face to face with them answer to his 
| God. 

And let this not be forgotten (suppose those 
| children are sent to a good school, there they 
acquire the means, the tools of education), it 
is the parent who ought and must be the 
| trainer; he must teach the application, he 
must mould their minds, and lead them for- 
ward towards ultimate results. And to do 
this, his own soul-work—his own education— 
must be pursued, and this will be another 
cause of expense; it is true, in one sense, 
books and education are cheap enough now-a- 
days. Yes, and always were—even worthy the 
shedding of one’s blood to obtain; but, alas! 
dear, very dear, toa man with only 30s. per 
week ; for of a surety there will come a time 
, to every brain-worker, who works truly and 
' well, when his mind will need something not 

quite so elementary as penny magazine trea- 
tises; and then, woe—woe to his saving, he 
has crossed the rubicon—his march of edu- 
‘cation is, in other words, eternal progression 
(i. e. an endless expense). Good books, such 
as he may now require, are only to be pur- 
chased with large sums. And here let every 
man think over his own mind’s progress, and 
think over a few of the tortuosities he has 
been forced into, by wanting a book that he 
| could not afford to procure. Talk of saving 
| for old age !—the “ Old Mason ” has never wit- 
| nessed the feverish anxious thrift of a working- 
man saving to buy a book. : 

A little while e, back in the winter- 
time, a fellow-wor lay upon his death 
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bed; but in death as in life, his thoughts were 
of his children, and his cry was, “ My poor 
Willy, my poor Mary! what will become of 
them?’’ And friends came—and the minister 
amongst them—and with the grief gurgling in 
their throats, tried to administer peace, conso- 
lation, to the dying man ; but in vain—between 
himself and consolation he saw his pale-faced 
children fatherless! At last one friend came 
and said, “ Fear not, you leave them a rich 
legacy,—rest assured your teachings will not 
be forgotten: the seed you have sown will not 
be lost, And your books—which to you have 
been such household gods—will be the same 
to them, and open their minds, and through 
them minister lovingly to the Great God of 
lit’? 

Oh peace—consolation, said the dying man, 
and he spoke no more, 

Would that every working man, whose hour 
was come, had as rich a legacy to leave ! 

Besides this error of sacrificing the present 
to the future, there is another which should be 
noticed. It cannot be doubted but that the 
simplification of our wants is an end worthy 
the striving for; but is it not one of the results 
of pursuing a system of morality ?—a conse- 
quence, not a beginning? Diogenes had seen 
and thought much before he retired to his 
tub; and thege he had cogitated much before, 
in reply to Alexander’s offer to grant him a 
favour, he mildly replied, “‘ Stand aside, that 
the glorious sunshine may reach me.” 

it is a very great but common error that the 
working classes must be written ** down to”— 
that we need a particular literature, or a litera- 
ture of a particular style. No; train us to 
habits of thought,—teach us to think, and to 
try to think anght; this is all we want,—it is 
ull every class wants; in this particular we are 
not peculiar. 

From the time of Franklin to the “ Old 
Mason,” one particular style has been adopted 
towards us—a style that we especially dislike. 
Philanthropists and economists come into our 
habitations, ransack and take an inventory of 
the contents of our cupboards, how much we 
eat and drink—in short, study our habits as 
they would wild animals—and then publish a 
little truth sometimes, but always a great deal 
of errer about us. Would this be endured by 
any other class? Would John, duke of Plan- 
tagenet, endure it? Then why John Noakes, 
the mason? However well-intentioned this 
philanthropy may be, it always has failed—it 
always will fail; because the writers seek to 
eradicate an effect, and leave the cause to ger- 
minate afresh. Admitting that waste and 
extravagance exist ameng the working cl 
it is but the necessary and inevitable effect or 
consequence of a cause. And what is that 
cause? I think but few will doubt that it is 
ignorance. Then, decrease the power of the 
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cause, and the effect will, in a like ratio, also 
decrease. And let him who would benefit us 
set to work, and hew and cut slashingly, like 
another St. George, at the dragon Ignorance ; 
let him shew the mechanics upon what beau- 
tiful mathematical principles their crafts de- 
pend—what they know (without being sensible 
of it) practically, let him teach them theo- 
retically, and so set them thinking—as they 
will when this is done—and trying to work 
out new results from old Euclidian and Archi- 
median principles; for, of a certainty, it is 
strange if we have arrived at perfection in 
joinery, or even masonry. And further, he 
may show us how our lives, which too often 
pass so wearily, may be made pleasant—aye, 
hard muscle-tearing work pleasant—by teach- 
ing us to work intelligently. 

Do you think that the Theurgic brother- 
hoods—the “ masonries” of architecture—the 
architects who individually and collectively 
dotted Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries with churches and cathedrals of won- 
drous beauty and varied design, had often to 
complain, like the architects of the present day 
have, of bad and indifferent workmen? Oh, 
no; the Celtic nations, fresh from their wood- 
land haunts, with the remembrance of nature 
mingled with a strong passionate faith in their 
new religion, were true and intelligent workers ; 
they felt the ideas of the architect, great as his 
genius might be; there was a sympathy be- 
tween them, that, alas! is in a great degree 
wanting now; and unity, harmony of design, 
from the spires to the slightest ornament, was 






the consequence of this intelligent working. 
Phen, up and to work, good spirits ! Teach, 
teach ; our ignorance it never so 
little, do something towards it; believe me, it 
will be far better, nobler work, than teaching 
pence ; and you be dis- 
think into how many poor, dark, 
g this Publication has shed a 
little light, and how that light is increasing, 
growing brighter and stronger, and what a 
glorious army of workers we may have in the 
future time. 
magic in beginning— 
heartier, no prayer moré 
“ God speed you” of 


sEOWULF, ¥° 


lessen ~be 


us to hoard should 
couraged, 


benighted souls 


See to this; begin—there is a 
and no cheer will be 
fervent, than the 
ul 
] CARPENTER, 


* * “ Beowulf” and the “ Old Mason” are 


not opponents, but fellow-workers in a good 
cause: and most sincerely do we hope that 


both may be listened to. Prudence, fore- 
thought, avoidance of evil and improvident 
habite, self culture, and an honest ambition to 


} " “ how . tha Se 
advance in the scale of society, are the objects 





sought to be inculcated. 

We have received several other letters on the 
subject from working men, the majority of 
them most creditable to their writers. We 


hope they believe us when we repeat, that we 
have no desire to keep down wages—quite the 
reverse: or even, at this moment, to discuss 
what are and what are not sufficient. We 
would assist in leading the working classes to 
do the best that can be done with what they 
have, improve the present, and be not forgetful 
of the future. We heartily wish their position 
was better than it is, and would gladly aid in 
improving it. We have good reason to know 
that great distress prevails in parts. 





CHIMNEY-PIECE, VILLA MADAMA 
ROME. 


Tue villa was built for Giulio, Cardinal 
Medici (afterwards Clement VII.), by Giulio 
Romano, who, as Vasari says, had ‘il carico 


di tutto’ connected with 


accordingly was 


the place, and 


} . ; , : 
doth architect, landscape 


gardener, and house decorator, to his emi- 


nence. The clear opening of this chimney- 
piece is 5 feet by 4 feet 84 inches, the effect of 
the mouldings very good. Chimney-pieces of 
this description were common throughout 


Italy at that period. 





SMALL DRAINS. 

Last week Mr. Freeman, of Kennington- 
road (from whom a letter as to trapping-drains 
appears in our present number) applied to the 
magistrate at the Lambeth office for his advice 
under the following circumstances. 

From the statement of Mr. Freeman it ap- 
peared that, in ¢ of 
February last, he 
Commissioners to have 
nication from his premises with the 
sewer in the Kennington-road, and on tl 
27th of that month persons were set to work 
to make the required communication. The 


small tube piping of , 





? : } . 
phed to the Set 
I 





arain or commutu- 


4, or rather 3}-inch 
diameter, lately adopted, was laid down for the 
purpose, but on the 14th of March it 
found to be stopped up, so that the trenches 
had to be re-opened, and the same pipes relaid, 
but with a greater fall. A second stoppage, 
however, took place, and the applicant, in 
consequence, had communicated several times 
ith the Earl of Carlisle on the subject, and 
the result was that the principal surveyor to 
the board was called on twice to report on the 
The drains were opened a third time, 
and had remained so from the 24th March to the 


was 





present, to the greatest annoyance aba immi- 
nent danger to the health of himself, bis family, 
and servants. After some conversation, the 


magistrate said he had no power to assist him. 
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TRAPPING DRAINS. 


| of the caloric is carried off by the water, it is 


I nec to call your attention to one of the 


serious errors daily committed by the Com- 
missioners of Meiropolitan Sewers, which 
in having a trap fixed at the end or outlet of 
every house drain in the sewer, for the purpose 
of keeping the poisonous air and gas of the 
sewers out of the house : but instead of doing 
so, it insures a regular supply of the ob- 
noxious fluid into the houses. To explain, 





when a pailful of water enters a drain, a pailful 


of air must escape out, and does so where | 
there is the least resistance, and this is at} 


the sink trap or the closet pan trap. When 
the water reaches the end of drain, and opens 
the trap, as it runs out the same quantity of 
1ir must go in over the stream from the sewer, 
the inlets being closed with water traps; so 


that for every separate pailful of water which | 


nters the drain, the same quantity of air is 
measured out into the house. I think you 
will see it is evident drains can be trapped 
ly at the inlets; and where back-water is 
ublesome, each inlet might have the same 
trap which is now used for the outlet. 


Kennington-road. Rp. FREEMAN. 





SCENIC ANACHRONISMS. 


L ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN. 


well known that the heat is very great after it 


has passed through the boiler flues and entered | 


into the stack or great chimney; indeed, this 
is proved by the necessity of lining all those 
chimneys with firebrick from the bottom to 
some considerable distance upwards; but 
without referring to other cases, we were, 
from noticing these facts, led to believe that 
the total quantity of heat which is constantly 
being discharged from the chimneys in a large 
town must be enormous. and that if it could 
be collected and concentrated it would place at 
disposal an immense power, which might be 
used to remove and probably destroy its ac- 
companying and disagreeable partners—smoke 
and sulphur and noxious gases; and, at the 
same time, furnish the best, the most powerful, 
and cheapest means of effecting ventilation 
that has yet been discovered, and that, too, on 
a@ scale commensurate with the wants of a 
town—no matter whether large or small, for in 
proportion to the number of houses and other 
buildings would be the number of fires, and in 


| the like proportion the extent of ventilation 
| required and the power to accomplish it. Re- 


\FTER seeing and listening to the truly | 


nagnificent ensemble presented by Mayerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable, as given at the Italian Opera 
House, Covent Garden, it seems almost un- 


grateful to those who have done so much for | 
the gratification of the public to find fault on | 


vhat may be considered minor points. If we 
thought that doing so would keep away one 


flecting on the fact that the powerful agent 
which is so admirably adapted for the 
was in such abundance that every contrivance 
the ingenuity of man could invent had been 
tried to carry it over our heads, there to mingle 
with and potson the air, producing disease and 
premature death, we were led tothe conclusion 
that, if it were passed under our feet and pro- 
perly applied, it would not only greatly assist 


purpose 


in purifying our dwellings and work rooms, 
hut while performing these important opera- 
tions, be instrumental in destroying smoke, 
and probably prove as great a blessing as it is 


| now an evil to the inhabitants of towns. 


ntending visitor, it would probably remain } 
indone, but so far from this being the case, | 
the admiration we can honestly express, in | 


making the observation, may, perhaps, lead 
some to go there who had no such intention 
previously. 

What we have to say, then, is this :—Robert, 


Norman period; yet in the scene of the 

second act, a stone sereen, the whole width of 

th 

Gothic, and, worse still, in the back ground is 

seen an Italian palace of the sixteenth century. 
Every one now appreciates the absurdity of 


1¢ stage, is shown of fourteenth century | 
‘, | and so also that a flue may at any point be 


The arrangements of the plan are as fol- 
low :— 

Under the footpaths along each side of 
every street and lane, it is proposed to con- 


| struct flues of sufficient capacity to carry off 
| all smoke and other atmospheric impurities 
| from the buildings of a given district. The 


ving Julius Caesar in a modern court dress, | 


but what we are now speaking of is, in reality, 


less absurd to the discriminating portion | 
f the public. Messrs. Grieve and Telbin are | 


masters in their art, and it is therefore the | : 
| that there be but one way for the general 
| current to the outlet at anytime. In towns 


more important that their attention should be 
kept to the importance of chronological accu- 


y. The first scene, a view of Palermo, is | , , 
|main flues be carried out of the town, 


irmingly painted. The opera itself is magni- 
neent, 





REMOVAL OF SMOKE, AND VENTILATION 
OF SEWERS. 


een for some time in type) from a pamphlet 
by Mr. W. Flockton, surveyor to the town 
trustees of Shefheld,* not because we think the 
scheme practicable, but that our readers, who 
are interested in the questions to which it 
refers, may know what others are doing. 
‘ We propose to carry away and disperse or 
nsume smoke, noxious gases, and foul air, 
ind, instead of permitting them to injure and 
lestroy, to turn them, or at least the heat that 
ccompanies them, to a very usefal and valu- 
able purpose. It may be well to state the 
considerations which first suggested our plan. 
Observing an ordinary house fire, we were led 
a conclusion which no doubt many persons 
have arrived at before, viz., that probably as 
h heat was discharged up the chimney 
is into the room: it also occurred to us, that 
the case of furnaces, and gas and other 
retorts, considerably more in proportion passed 
up the chimneys. As a striking instance of 
this, we may remark that the heat at the top 
of a steel-melting furnace flue, which may pro- 
bably be ten yards from the furnace, is so in- 
tense that the colour of the flame is nearly 
white. Then in the case of fires used to gene- 
rate steam, although a considerable quantity 





* Pablished by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London, 


1849 


surnamed the Devil, is an historical personage, | flues and their dimensions to be arranged on 
I ; . ant, 


nd belongs to the eleventh century,—the | : 
| capacity as they approach the outlet, in the 


one general plan, so that they shall increase in 


requisite proportion to the increase of the 
smoke, &c., intended to pass through them ; 


closed up for the purpose (if such stoppage be 
necessary, which it is thought it will not) of 
making fresh communications with it, or for 
repairs, or any emergency that may arise, and 
the current either turned in two opposite di- 
rections, or across the street to the flue on the 
other side, but, of course, always providing 


of moderate size, it is proposed that the 


| in as many and such directions as shall be 
| most convenient, terminating in each case with 
| lofty towers or stacks: in which it is confi- 


dently expected that, after being once ignited, 


2 | a fire, produced by the combustion of the in- 
\V z make the following extracts (which have | 


flammable gases accompanying the smoke, 
&c., would burn spontaneously, in a similar 
manner to the combustion of foul air from 
some old shafts connected with coal mines. 
That this would be the result, there can be 


very little doubt, taking into consideration the | 


nature of the gases drawn from various sources, 
together with the large quantity of uncon- 
sumed carbon accompanying the sinoke—and 
that both gases and smoke being supplied at 
the base of the tower with oxygen to any re- 
quired extent, so as to produce perfect com- 
bustion, would, in all probability, produce a 
constant flame of such magnitude and bril- 
liancy as to assist materially in lighting the 
district by night. However, should this not 
be so, the combustion might be assisted by 


. - , c } 
jets of coal gas, or a_fire of coke, as the 


Case 





might require or circumstances permit. 

It is submitted that the draft caused by the 
great length of the flues, and height of the 
towers, combined with the impetus given by 
the furnaces in the towers, and the vast body 
of heated air poured into the flues from the 
whole of the fires in the district, would fort 
an immense power, much more than equal to 
the ventilation of a town to any possible ex- 
tent; and would, at the same time, imsure a 
regular and constant draft through every flue 


into the street mains, which might be in- | 





creased or diminished by valves or dampers at 
pleasure, rendering a smoky chimney a thing 
unknown; for it may be fairly presumed, that 
neither the variable state of the atmosphere, 
nor the changeableness nor violence of the 
wind, would have any effect on the flues and 
great towers. 


The next important feature of the plan is, 
its connection with the sewers. Communica- 
tions are proposed to be made at proper in- 
tervals between the sewers and the street 
flues, sufficient in size to carry off the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and other noxious 
gases, generated in or passed through the 
sewers, and thus effectually prevent their 
transmission into the houses through cellar 
“a and into the streets through the guliey 
10les. 


It may be imagined that an enormously 
large flue would be required to carry off ail 
the smoke from a district, but we submit 
that, when the velocity of the current is in- 
creased to the extent which may reasonably be 
expected, a flue will earry off a very mu 
greater quantity of smoke, im a given time, than 
under existing circumstances. 

We therefore apprehend, that a house flo 
as af present constructed, is of at least ten 
times as great a sectional area as would 
necessary with the powerful draft we propose 
to apply ; and that a flue of the present size, 
would be capable of carrying off the smoke 
from perhaps ten, or more, house fires, and the 
reduction would apply in the same degree to 
furnace and other fires.” 





THE NEW BOROUGH PRISON AT 
PLYMOUTH. 

Tuts building, which has been erected under 
the superintendence of Messrs, Fuller and 
Gingell, of Bristol, is now complete, and 
is about to be delivered over to the cor- 
poration. A correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing particulars :—It is built of the blue lime - 
stone from the quarries at Catdown, relieved 
by Caen stone, and the sashes are all of cast- 
iron, glazed with plate glass, a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. The governor’s house and 
porter’s lodge, are detached from the prison 
buildings—the former being on the right and 
the other on the left of the entrance gate. The 
main building comprises offices for the gover- 
nor, and apartments for the matron, in case 
she should not be the governor’s wife,—a 
chapel and surgery, reception cells, visiting 
cells, convalescent rooms, bath room, and cells 
for sixty prisoners. ‘The female prisoners will 
be confined in one wing of the building ; their 
airing yards and punishment cells (which are 
so constructed as to admit air, but not one 


| particle of light), are entirely distinct from 


those appropriated to offenders of the other 
sex. The debtors will occupy a distinct por- 


| tion of one wing of the building—and will be 


divided into two classes, each of whom will have 
an airy and comfortable day-room, but their 
sleeping cells do not differ from those of the 
other prisoners. The arrangements have been 
made with a view to carrying out the separate 
system of confinement, in all its completeness. 

‘ach cell is fitted with a water-closet and 
washing bow!, a bed and bench; and the gas 
and water are introduced into cach. The airinz- 
yards are twenty-four im number, radiating 
from a common centre, and each one of them 
will be occupied but by one person at one 
time: an officer of the prison will be so placed 
as to have the command of all the yards at one 
and the same time. A similiar arrangement is 
earried out in the chapel. The buildings are 
270 feet in length, and 150 in breadth, an: 
they have been completed in less than fourteen 
months from their commencement. Messrs. 
Clift and Goodyear were the contractors. 





Buinp DrenGers,—A correspondent sends 
the following list of extraordinary tenders for 
deepening the bed of the River Medway, near 
Maidstone; Messrs. Whicheord, architects 


Couchman (Sheerness) .. £3,199 9 © 
Jarvis (London) ........ 873 5 90 
| Be ee ee ee ee 730 0 9 
Court eebvscecedens sees 790 0 @ 
Rook, Thomas (London). . 748 0 0 
Cooper ( Maidstone) 730 0 @ 
Sampson, R. (Maidstone) 376 8 0 
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GREAT HALL AT THE EUSTON 
STATION, 
NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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public are aware that very considerable 
been in progress at the Euston 
' ndon and North-Western 
Railway fi past. These are now 
g toa close, and the new building will 
be opened he public i few d It 
ye opened to the pubdiic in a few ays, 

the one to the 


rr some tume 


arawin 


t . > 
comprises two booking offices: 





east occupies the site of the old one, and will 
be used for the principal part of the traffic ; 
the other is quite new, and is intended chiefly 
for the smaller trains. These open from a Hall 
of large size, which is the great public anfe- 
room to all those apartments which are appro- 
priated to the passenger traffic. Into it will 
be wheeled all the luggage from the quadrangle 
in front, and here or in the waiting-room 
(which opens from it), passengers may remain 


STATION. 
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if they are too early for their train. On the 


piers between the arches will be large boards, 
on which will be placed notice of the destina- 
tion and time of departure of the train next 
leaving the station, so that a passenger can at 
once see to which booking-office he is to direct 
his steps. In the centre of the hall will be a 
large refreshment counter, and it is intended 
that persons may be served in the waiting- 
rooms, which will be fitted up accordingly. 
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Opening from the hall is the lost-luggage 


office, and access to other departments,—all 
more or less connected with the passengers. 
A very necessary part of the arrangement of 


such a building is the clear division of the pas- | 
sengers from the transfer and other business | 
of the company ; and, in this case, such a sepa- | 


ration is effected by means principally of the 
great hall. 
of the hall will be placed t 
office, easy of access alike to the public and 
the officers of the company. 


In the four angles of the building there are | 
four staircases leading to the secretary’s, | 


transfer, engineers’, and other offices, com- 
mittee-rooms, board-room, and the various 
branch railway offices. 


Annexed we give a view of the public hall, | 


an apartment of large proportions and striking 
effect, and we will now speak a little more in 
detail of that and the other parts of the new 
building. The length of this vestibule is 125 
feet 6 inches, the width 61 feet 4 inches, and 
the height 60 feet ;—or as nearly as may be 
two cubes. 


fully enriched. It is connected with the walls 
by large ornamented consoles of bold design. 
The walls, which are rendered with grey 


Martin’s cement, are splashed as granite, and | 
the lonic columns, seen in the view, and at- | 
tached to the wall at the other end of the room, | 
are painted like red granite, with white caps and | 


bases.* 


A bold flight of steps at the end of the hall | 


leads to the vestibule of the general meeting- 
room, and the board-room, and forms a 
striking and original feature. The door of 
the general meeting-room, seen at the top of 
the stairs, is surmounted by a group of sculp- 


ture, ably executed by Mr. John Thomas. It | 


represents Britannia, with Mercury on one 
side, and Science on the other. The light 
comes down on this group very effectively. In 
the angles of the great hall, immediately under 
the ceiling, are eight panels in alto relievo, by 
the same sculptor. These represent by sym- 
bolical figures London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Chester, Northampton, Carlisle, Not- 
tinghamshire, and Liverpool. 

There is a gallery all round the hall; the 
area is paved with Craigleith stone (a good 
specimen), and it is heated by hot-water pipes 
on Perkins’s system. Some of the panels in 
the ceiling are perforated; and behind these 
are disposed other coils of hot-water pipes to 
promote ventilation. ‘The same arrangement 
is made in the general meeting-room; and in 
the whole there are some miles in length of 
these pipes. 

Of the general meeting-room we shall give 
an illustration hereafter. It is a handsome apart- 
ment, 75 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 40 feet high, 
calculated to accomodate 400 persons. Around 
the wall are coupled Doric columns on 
a podium. The coved and panelled ceiling is 
cleverly managed. ‘There are windows on one 
side of this room, and lights in the cove of 
the ceiling on both sides. 

The board-room, adjoining the last, is 
wholly of wainscot, with the exception of the 


ceiling, and has Corinthian columns of the | 


same material. The size of it is 34 feet 6 in- 
ches, by 27 feet 2 inches. 
with connecting straps, have been fitted up 
bere for a remarkable map of all the railways 
which belongs to the Board. The ceiling is 
coved, and has one rectangular panel, formed 
by flowers and fruits, subdivided into three. 
The booking-offices, are, one 56 feet by 
39 feet 10 inches; the other, 60 feet by 
40 feet 6 inches, and have each a domical 
skylight of cast-iron, 28 feet in diameter. 
The pendentives of the ceiling are received 
on double consoles, which have the head and 
body of a lion between them and the penden- 
tives. There is a gallery all round each office. 
In the rooms on the second floor are some 
offices for branch lines, and a number of rooms 
to be oceupied in a short time for similar pur- 
poses. In the basement are numerous store 
and other rooms, most of which are in use. 
The whole of these works have been exe- 
cuted from the designs of Mr. P. C. Hardwick, 





* These columns are of brick, with iron stancheons run- 
ning through them. An accident which happened to these 
columns during their first erection, and led to an inquiry, 
fully reported in our pages at the time, will be vemennbaned 
by many of our readers. 


Immediately Fog the entrance | 
e electric-telegraph | 


It will be seen that the ceiling is | 
panelled, deeply recessed, with all the members | 


Two large rollers | 


THE BUILDER. 


total amount expended is not yet arrived at, 
but will probably not be less than 125,0001. ! 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Mr. Perrir’s ingenious mode of protecting 


oR Oe a 


; 


; 


premises by the aid of electric shocks, as first | 


| suggested in Tu Buitper, is about to be | 
| applied, it appears, to an extensive factory at | 


West Ham. The battery will be a very pow- 
erful one, and will effect the two-fold object of 
ringing a large alarm bell, and prostrating all 
who may attempt to enter the premises. The 
application of such an apparatus is suitable for 
banking houses or the mansions of the nobi- 
lity and gentry as well, and may be applied to 
one room or the whole dwelling. The repair 
of Salisbury Cathedral spire has been resumed. 
A recent report of the boring at Northam 








for the Southampton Artesian well states the | 
depth arrived at to be 286 ft., and that the work- | 


men could not bore any further with safety till 


and the present depth of the bore was 296 feet 
'in hard clay. Some further improvements 
are now being carried outat Southsea in thedrain- 
age and planting of 100 acres of ground, called 
Webb’s marshes. A number of villas are to 
be afterwards erected on the site. The old 
mansion named Bourne-park House, near 
Bridge, in Kent, is at present undergoing a 
thorough restoration, under the superintend- 
ance of Mr. J. Shaw, architect, and by Messrs. 
Locke and Nesham, builders. 
had been very much decayed, and almost 
uninhabitable. The ceilings, carvings, &c., 








| have been renewed, a stone portico added | ; . . . 
: | plying London with the entire material used 


to the doorway, the basement lowered and 
| vaults constructed, the exterior tuck-pointed 





arrangements. St. Margaret’s Church, 
Whalley Range, in the parish of Manchester, 
| was consecrated on the 29th ult. It is geo- 
metrical in style (the transition from Early 
English to Decorated), 
broach spire, and was built 
designs of Mr. James P. Harrison. The ra- 
tional mode of self-employment by some of 
our surplus hands, in the production of a sub- 
sistence for themselves out of the bounties of 
nature in spade cultivation, is being carried out 
at Huddersfield, where 75 workmen have 








| eight-acre field for this purpose. Whenever 
| any of the members are out of employment 
| they will receive a ticket for six days’ work, or 
| twelve days’ work, and be paid a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work, and thus be pre- 
vented from becoming burdensome to the town, 
and having pauper relief. ‘There are two such 


third. 
7 miles of Huddersfield, says the Leeds Intel- 


trial farms.——A meeting was to be held at 
Gainsborough last week, to prepare the way for 
the erection of a corn exchange. The con- 
struction of the first of two extensive sheds on 
the sides of the Humber Dock Basin has been 
| commenced by the Dock Company. 
| to be 150 feet long and 40 feet wide. Fourteen 
| cast-iron pillars, embedded in solid masonry, and 








they had iron piping to the depth of 290 feet, | 


The building | 





to whom they are highly creditable. Messrs. | aboveground, the work of improvement 
W. Cubitt and Co. were the contractors. The on in our ancient bor 


goes 
ough.” —— Public 
attention in Sunderland being directed to 
the establishment of public baths and wash- 
houses, we, says the Sunderland Herald, give 
publicity to the following results of the insti- 
tution in Newcastle:—During the two last 
months, 1,200 warm baths have been taken, 
showing (if the average be taken individually) 
that one in every 84 of the entire population of 
Newcastle and Gateshead has had a warm bath 
within the last two months. The average 
weekly number of houses occupied by those 
who got their clothes washed, dried, and ironed, 
in a very few hours, during the same period, 
amounts to 4,300. The receipts amounted to 
28/. 15s.; and if March and April could fairly 
be taken as average months, the annual receipts 
in that case would be 172/.10s. It is confi- 
dently asserted that the baths will be self-sup- 
porting this year, and yield a profit afterwards. 





IMPROVEMENT OF POOLE, DORSET- 
SHIRE. 


Ovr attention has been lately called to a port 
on the south coast of England, possessing great 
capabilities, and although long used by mer- 
chants trading to the North American colo- 
nies, neverthelees not so extensively known as 
from its position and convenience it deserves. 
We allude to the port of Poole, in Dorsetshire. 
The harbour is an extensive estuary of about 
60 miles in circumference, the quays are 
large, with the advantage that vessels lie 
afloat at all times of the tide. The dues are nomi- 
nal; the neighbourhood abounds in clay and 


| stone, the former forming the chief ingredient 


used in the Staffordshire Potteries, and sup- 


| in the numerous potteries springing up in that 


with stone dressings, and the grounds laid | 


out with artificial water, garden, and other | 
. | effected through the port of 


On the completion of the Wilts and 
ning will be 
oole, between 


locality. 
Somerset Railway, a direct o 


| the English and British channels, a conve- 
| nience desiderated for the last half century, 
| and first recommended by the late Sir Thomas 


has a tower and) 
from the | 


Telford. 
We hear that potteries on an extensive scale 


| are contemplated on the estates of Sir J. J. 


Guest, Bart., in the neighbourhood. Lord 
Eldon is also outlaying a large sum of money 


| within the harbour, principally for the at oat 


lately formed an association, and purchased an | 


of bringing the most valuable of the Purbeck 
stone from the surrounding hille. It certainly 
appears strange that efforts have not been 


| sooner made to develope the resources of this 


societies in the town already: this is the | 
There is now hardly a village within | : xe 
; : | THE CHELTENHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL 
ligencer, but has its allotment society or indus- | 


Each is | 


country, it can only be accounted for from the 
want of enterprise in the county of Dorset. 
It is said that Sir J. Guest has lately become 
the possessor of the greater part of the coun- 
try near the port, and if so it may be prophe- 
sied that its resources will very soon be de- 
veloped. 





AND DISPENSARY. 

Tuts building, lately erected in Sandford- 
fields, Cheltenham, by Mr. Darby, builder, 
from plans prepared by Mr. D. J. Suniphels 
architect, and recently opened to patients, has 
an entrance front on the ground-floor, beneath 


|a portico supported by four fluted Ionic co- 


| rising about 12 feet, are to support each of the | 
sheds.——“ Mr. John Pearson, the contractor | 
| for the execution of the great sewer in the High- | 


| street of this borough,” says the Gateshead 
| Observer, “ made a beginning of the work on 


| Wednesday, on the site of the departed tol- | 


| booth, nearly opposite the departed almshouses 
| of the late Mr. Powell. The excavations have 
laid bare the foundations of the old prison, 
which stood in the middle of the street, and 
appears to have commenced in a line with the 
south end of the almshouses. The contractor 
has also had the luck to hit upon the ‘ high 


under the name of ‘ Pearson’s Wallsend’ [or 
what says our cotemporary to ‘ Pearson’s 
Godsend ?"} At the foot of West-street, 
Messrs. Wilson and Gibson are about to 


across Slant-street (which, we hear, has been 
rechristened by the less expressive name of 
‘ Hills-street.’) Thus, both underground and 





main’ seam of coal; and this, we presume, he | 
may appropriate as a perquisite, and vend | an 
| 4 inches, a room 20 feet b 


lumns, and approached by nine steps. The 
entrance hall is 24 feet 10 inches by 16 feet. It 
is separated from the corridor by two pillars. 
Branching off from the hall are various official 
apartments, and in each wing there is a ward 
42 feet by 21 feet 6 inches, and 14 feet high. 
There is a museum 33 feet by 21 feet 6 inches 
in the front of the east wing. The basement 
story contains kitchens and other offices. On 
the next floor above the ground range there 
are also two wards, with a bath room, matron’s 
and other apartments, and in each of the front 
wings is another ward. At the back of the 
centre is an extra floor (contrived by reducing 
the height of the rooms beneath), containing 
an operating room 24 feet 10 inches by 16 feet 
11 feet 6 inches, 
and other apartments, with hot and cold water 


cisterns. The whole of the rooms are supplied 


begin the erection of the new railway bridge | 


} 


| 


with gas and hot and cold water. There is a 
corridor on each floor extending the entire 
length of the building, and 9 feet in width. 
Around the building is an area of two acres in 


garden ground. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue Commissioners of Railways have issued 
their report, dated ist inst. Amongst other 
statistical details, it states that probably one- 
half at least of the 4,800 miles of authorised 
ran.ways, of which the works are not in pro- 
gress, will never be completed under existing 
Acts of Parliament; that at end of last year 
rather more than 200,000,000/. had been ex- 
pended on railways,—besides which compa- 
nies retain power to expend, in authorised 
lines, about 140,000,000/. more, within five or 
six years, 50,000,000. of which, however, will 
probably not be required ; and that the average 
depreciation of the stock of four great lines,— 
the North-Western, the Great Western, the 
South-Western, and the Midland,—during the 
last two years, has been 534 per cent. “ Con- 
fidence in the managers and directors of rail- 
ways,” they state, “is now so generally and so 
shaken, that the commissioners con- 
the appointment of competent 
impartial auditors, and the adoption of an 
uniform system of accounts and vouchers 

irefully adapted to each other), indispen- 
sable to the restoration of that coufidence.”’ 

~The mails are now conveyed between 
London and Dublin within 17 hours; and 
when t tubular bridge across the Menai 
Straits is completed, another hour will be 


yusuiy 


} 
810er ana 


} 


ne 


ea ‘ 


Save d. The m ason-work of the pier for 
the first of the tubes is progressing, so 
as to enable the tube to be placed across 


the straits early in June at latest. Other pre- 
parations also being made, the tubes 
are nearly all ready, and the other mason work 
is quite finished.——The first stone of the 
paddock viaducts on the Huddersfield and 
Sheffield line was laid on ‘Thursday week be- 


are 


1 
} 


on the charges and working of the American 


telegraphs; and from the smallness of the 
charges and the general civility and accommo- 
dation afforded in the working, all the Ame- 
rican lines haye already paid dividends ex- 
ceeding those of other enterprises or of ordi- 
nary stock. No wonder that the telegraph 
should have made such rapid strides, or that 


| it should be still rapidly extending, in all parts 


| that 


| system it has no adequate advantage. 


fore last, “ by the infant son of Mr. Frazer, re- | 


sident engineer on the works.” 
says the Leeds Intelligencer, will be a work of 
immense labour, and when completed, will 


connes 


The viaducts, | 


‘t the Huddersfield and Sheffield with | 


the Huddersfield and Manchester line, in an | 


open cutting in Spring Wood Tunnel. 


In | 


order to make way for these viaducts, a man- | 
sion, which had been erected within the past | 
few years at a cost it is said of 1,400/., and | 


four other large and respectable houses, have 
been razed to the ground.——Three indivi- 
duals from Edinburgh, detained on a pleasure 
excursion at Burntisiand till too late to pro- 
ceed to their proposed destination, were lately 
found entitled, under a judgment of the sheriff, 
to repayment of the price of their tickets for 
the whole distance———A new locomotive for 
burning anthracite or hard and ultramineralized 


coal, has been built in America by Hinckley | 
and Drury, for the Fitchburg Company, It 1s | 


a freight engine, and is said to “ work well so 
far”’ with a heavy train. 





ELECTRO-TBRLEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

Tue hydraulic telegraph, it is said, is to be 
tried on a line of railway at Nottingham.—— 
On 13th ult. the Baltimore Telegraph Company 
declared a dividend of 4 per cent. on the pre- 
vious three months’ working.——From Boston 
to New York, a trade circular, containing 
1,300 words, was lately transmitted, and re- 
written, in forty-five minutes.——Some of our 
contemporaries of the past week have been 
following up and fully exonerating our pre- 
vious remarks, not only on the impracticability 
of the present prices of our metropolitan, or 
rather national, company, for general utility 
to the public, or even for adequate profit and 
prosperity to the company,—but also on the 
prudence of centering so much power in one 
company as this one possesses, without some 
limit, restriction, or regulation by Government, 
such as we suggested with reference to a cir- 
cumstance that occurred some time ago at 
Manchester. As to the former point, one con- 
temporary says,—We called attention, in our 
journal of 28th April, to the outrageously 
extravagant terms which the Telegraph Com- 
pany impose on the public, and the necessary 
consequence resulting from exorbitant charges, 
either by individual tradesmen or public Com- 


we, 


panies,—the loss of business by the former, | 


and the indignation and neglect of the public 
in the latter to whatever useful purposes the 
company may have been established. We 
have since received considerable information 








of the Union. We have before us a list of 


twenty-seven distinct systems of telegraphs, | 


the longest of which is from Washington to 
New Orleans, a distance of 1,716 miles, and 
the aggregate being 6,768 miles; these are all 
in daily use, and several in the western states 
which were to have been completed last year, 
extend over several hundred miles. 





WATER TO CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

THe account given in a late number of Tue 
BuiILpER, page 201, of the “ Souterrazi” of 
Constantinople, seems to me unsatisfactory. 
The “ Souterrazi” are rows of towers, with 
cisterns on the top of each, communicating 
through inverted syphons; and your corre- 
spondent states that this construction “ relieves 
the hydraulic pressure on the pipes.” N 
any one acquainted with the principles of hy- 
draulics must see that the pipes are relieved 
from an amount of pressure quite insignificant, 
cannot possibly exceed the pressure 
of a column of water which would reach trom 
the level of each cistern to the level of the 
original source. The result is, that the Turk- 
ish system, though much less expensive than 
an aqueduct, is much more expensive than a 
continuous line of pipes, over which latter 
If your 
correspondent had explained how earthen pipes 
are made large enough to supply a great city 
with water, and how the joints are made tight 
against the unavoidable great pressure, he 
would have rendered an acceptable service. 

The following show the greatest possible 
pressure at different points, on the supposition 
that each tower is one foot lower than the 
preceding tower,—and also what the pressure 
would be if the towers were swept away and a 
continuous line of pipes substituted :— 

At foot of At foot of At foot of 
Ist tower. 2nd tower. 3rd tower. 
Pressure on the Turkish 

SYStEM .. cere cece 

Pressure on continuous 
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WORK AND ITS ARTISTIC 
DESIGN. 

At the Society of Arts, on May 9, Mr. W. 
l'ooke, F.R.S., in the chair, Mr.D. Wyatt, arch., 
read a paper on “ Metal Work and its Artistic 
Design.” He commenced with some remarks 


METAL 


{on the absolute necessity of the study of 


specific design, in order to confine the errant 
imaginations of artists within reasonable 
bounds, and in order fully to take advantage 
of all the natural properties, mechanical capa- 
bilities, and recorded experiences, peculiarly 
belonging to all materials, in the elaboration 
of which it is requisite that an alliance between 
use and beauty may be effected. The author 
maintained that all propriety and perfection in 
manufacturing design were derivable from the 
result of such studies,—and that the more 
clearly the objective individuality of every 
ingredient was preserved and enunciated in the 
finished article, the more satisfactory to both 
eye and mind would the character of its orna- 
mentation appear. 

The specific design of metal work was de- 
scribed as based on three great studies, a 
thorough knowledge of which was requisite to 
all who would either manufacture, compose, 
or criticise, in any one of its various ramifica- 
tions. The first of these was that of the 
distinctive characteristics and appliances of 
each metal; the second, its form as modified 
by all the mechanical processes of wnanufac- 
ture; the third, a thorough analytical and cri- 
tical acquaintance with all the best models 
in which reasonable and good principles 
of art can be traced, and through modifications 
of which pleasing associations of idea may be 
commanded at the will of the designer. In 
accordance with his scheme thus laid down, the 


Now | 


author proceeded to deduce the correct theory 
of the manufacture of each metal, from the 
properties with which it had been endowed by 
nature. He then described, at considerable 
length, the process by which almost all objects 
in metal must be produced, dwelling on those 
best harmonising with the character of each 
substance, and the accredited conventionality 
of its use. Thus he emphaticised the refining, 
beating into sheets, wire drawing, stamping, 
and torsion of gold; the beating in a plate, 
gilding, dead silvering, parcel gilding, solder- 
ing, &c., of silver; the hollow casting of 
bronze by means of wax and of moulds, “a 
honereux;”’ andthe solid foundingof ironincom- 
plex forms. Having disposed of the structural 
processes, the author rapidly analysed the deco- 
rative or superficial, enumerating and sket 
out the leading peculiarities of engraving, mat- 
| ting, niello, cooking, burnishing, the six chief 
| divisions of enamel, and three or four varieties 
| of damascening. ‘The mechanical limits of the 
art being thus pointed out, th 
suggested by the history of past chefs-d’euvre 
were then cursorily examined. ‘The extreme 
antiquity of metal work, and its details among 
| the Jews, Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, Eturians, and Romans, were de 
strated from descriptions furnished by var 
| authors, and by monuments of wonderfu 
merit still existing. ‘The speaker then pass 
over the medieval portion of the subject, an: 
concluded by calling attention to the examples 
by which he was surrounded, and urging a 
systematic recognition of first principles and 
practical details, to be superadded to the study 
of beauty and fine art in the abstract. 


hing 
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non- 
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IRON STEAMERS. 
Iron steamers seem now destined to carry the 
sway in our steam marine, not without reason, 
for the advantages they possess over vessels 
constructed of wood are manifold and mo- 
mentous. They are much less susceptible of 
injury from getting ashore than vessels built 
of wood, not simply on account of the tough- 
ness and tenacity of iron, but in consequence 
of the plan of separating the hold into com- 
partments, by means of water-tight bulk- 
heads, being carried into effect with the greatest 


ease and efficacy. Iron vessels are much 
stiffer than wooden ones, not in a nautical 


sense, but in their capacity of resisting work. 
ing and vibration. There is no play of 
no opening and closing of seams, as in a wooden 
vessel; and in the case of a steamer there is 
scarcely any tremulous motion: there ts but 
little smell from bilge water, no rats eating 
their way through the vessel, and no dry rot. 
certain 


joints 


evils peenhar 


There are, however, 

to iron vessels, though not insuperable 
Some of the most conspicuous may here 
be enumerated. The most formidable of 
these by far is corrosion. Iron, when 
immerged in water, and especially in sea 
water, will rust very quickly if left unpro- 


tected, and, although its surface may be pro- 
tected by a paint, yet this is not an effectual 
safeguard. In passing up and down rivers, 
and, indeed, in other situations, steamers will 
sometimes get aground, and the protective 
paint may thus be rubbed off the bottom in 
particular places, leaving the iron exposed. 
But, independent of this objection, there is 
another arising from the want of a soluble 
poison on the bottom of iron vessels, in con- 
sequence of which the bottom is liable to be 
covered with seaweeds and barnacies. A 
poisonous paint, into which arsenic has been 
introduced, is sometimes used as an antid 

to barnacles, and operates for a time satis- 
factorily. But, after a certain period, the 
poison on the surface of the paint is all dis- 
solved away, leaving only an insoluble stratum 
for the water to act upon, and the effect 
is just the same as if no poison had been inter- 
mingled. 

It would appear that both of these evils 
might be effectually prevented, if i¢ were pos- 
sible to plate the bottom of the vessel by means 
of the electrotype process, with a metallic alloy 
of arsenic and zinc; but it seems doubtful 
whether this could be accomplished, as the 
| electrotype seems to show a preference for 


| pure metals, If this cannot be done, it would 


| suffice to work zinced plates into the bottom of 
| the vessel, during its construction, and then to 


te 
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paint the bottom with a compound formed of 


marine glue, and the ordinary proportion of 
arsenic. 

Another rather important objection to iron 
vessels is, that they are liable to break in the 
middle, and along list of steamers could be 
named that have cracked in that part, and 
some of them have foundered. This has 
arisen not from the direct tearing of the iron, 
but from its buckling in a sea way, and it has 
been rent by bending it first to one side, then 
the other, just in the manner pursued in break- 
ing a piece of tin. The remedy for this evil is 
good strong keelsons, good stringers, and a 
strong wide iron covering board running 
entirely round the ship, and stretched for 


; 


several feet in width between the main deck. 
It is also a good plan to have diagonal plates 


running between the main deck and the 
beams. G. J. Ruopes. 





FAiscellanea., 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGI- 
FERS, BIRMINGHAM. — At the general 
neeting, already mentioned by us, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, on taking the chair, 
said, it was necessary that he should ex- 
press to them how apprehensive he was—at 
east that he had apprehensions—of an institu- 
tion of that kind failing for want of energy on 
the part of its members. What had hitherto 
been the character of almost every institution 
of this kind in this country? almost universal 
failure. It was a remarkable circumstance, 
that in a country like Great Britain, whose 
wealth and power are so closely connected with 
the development of the mechanical arts and 
sclences—it appeared to him, in fact, a com- 
plete anomaly—that institutions of that kind 
should not appear to reach a higher standard 
than they now had. They saw astronomers 
cultivate and maintain a society for extending 
their knowledge of the movements of the hea- 
vens. They saw geologists maintaining and 
extending societies for investigating and de- 
veloping the structure of the earth. They 
saw physiologists and botanists maintaining 
and extending their societies for investigating 
and developing the knowledge of the animal 
and vegetable productions of the earth: yet 
they had witnessed only languidness and in- 
activity in the pursuit of those arts and scien- 
on which the nation’s wealth absolutely 
depended, ‘hat it should be the case was to 
him the more remarkable, because the nation 
1 pre-eminent for their mechanical abili- 

ies. It was not egotistical in him to say this 
in Britain, because all foreigners conceded to 


them an unmeasured pre-e 











1inence in those 











particular arts. Without despairing therefore 
Of ti success oO: the instituti yn, he felt that in 
lertaking the task he was now doing, it was 
necessary that he should impress upon tl 
ers the absolute nx cessity of co-operating 
with him with energy in the further develop- 
ment f the institution. With that strong 
conviction on his mind, he wished also strongly 
t ress it on them; for without energy and 
lustry they must fail as heretofor 
YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
\ special meeting of this society was held on 
Monday last, at Methley, for the pur yf 
ung the church of this village, which is 
the course of restoration. A fine oak 
have, whi h had he en discovered 






works, concealed 
d admiration, 
ehurch were 
ered as singular and interesting. 
BripGewaTrerR Cuurcu CompPeririon.— 
Sir: Will you permit me to explain to “ A 
Great Western,” that the advertisement for an 
nsion of time for receiving plans for the 
restoration of the above church was forwarded 
‘me to your office, on the 26th ult., for in- 
n in Tue Buitper of April 28th; its 
he publisher to explain. 
I trust your correspondent, after this explana- 
ion, will be assured that its non-insertion at 
proper time was not for the purpose, as he 
ma f; 1 


progress of the 
’ 


laster ceiling, ex 


- 


several other features of the 


insertion is for 


tag **4¢ } 


tes, *‘to advantage so avoured indi- 
H.C. Hearn. Bridgewater, May 15. 

The advertisement in question, dated 
26th, did not reach the publisher till after the 
publ on of the paper onthe 27th, Tuk 
Beiipgr, it should be remembered, is pub- 


ushed early on Friday morning. 


sic 


¢ 


Trape «x BrrmMincHaM AnD Liver- 
POOL.—The prospects here, says the Birming- 
ham Journal, “ are not so cheering as previous 


| to Christmas. The diminished duty on glass 


caused such an increased make as inundated 


the market, and it remains so glutted, that the | 


demand, at the manufacturers, even at low 
prices, is very limited. 


Low prices alone will | 


not bring an article like glass into universal | 
use at once. We require to be educated to | 


perceive its advantages. Hence the mistake. 


| tic tiles.” The 


With respect to the general ironmongery | 
business, our reports are more favourable; | 


nor do we believe all we hear, that, notwith- 
standing the low price at which it is said the 
Germans can manufacture tools (such as files, 
vices, nippers, &c.), any quantity of foreign 
make has yet found its way, or can find it, 
into the markets of this country. We are 
aware that pattern cards of German manu- 
factures are in circulation in Birmingham, and 
that after paying an import duty of about 10 
per cent., the brokers and their agents profess 
to supply English dealers and consumers with 
articles of equal quality, at 40 per cent. less 
than the articles in question are now made by 
the British manufacturers. The artisans of 
Birmingham dispute these assertions, and it 
would be strange if, while Stubb’s files bring 
high prices on the continent, German manu- 
factures should supersede them in England.” 
At Liverpool, the disorganized state of the con- 
tinent affects unfavourably the market for 
timber. Prices, however, since Ist instant, 
continue without much change. During the 
week two cargoes of St. John’s spruce deals 
have been sold on the quay at 7/. 15s. and 
77. 10s, per standard. By auction, 14,864 St. 
John’s spruce deals and battens, &c., at from 
7l. 10s. to 81. 5s. per standard; 2,665 St. Ste- 
phen’s spruce deals, at from 7/. 17s. 6d. to 


8/1. 2s. 6d. per standard; 378 Quebec, third | 


quality, inferior pine deals, at 7/7. 17s. 6d. per | 


standard ; 300 logs St. John’s pine, averaging 
19} inches calliper, at 18d. per foot, and 50 
logs at 18}d. per foot; 28 logs elm, at 163d. 
per foot; 35 logs ash, at 14d. per foot, 78 logs 
oak, at 1s. 8d. to 2s. per foot; 110 logs Savan- 
nah pitch pine, at from 2s. 1d. to 2s. 44d. per 
foot; planks ditto, 3$d. to 3d. per foot 2 inches, 
Iron continues dull of sale, and a further de- 


cline to a small extent has to be reported. For | 


common bars 61. is now the highest obtainable 
rate; whilst for cargoes in Wales, the rates are 
nominal, with a wide range from 5/. 15s. to 
51. 7s. 6d. Copper is steady and in fair de- 
mand.” 

SILVERING GLASS BY AID oF GuUN- 
Corron.—M. Vohl has recently discovered 
that a solution of gun-cotton, in a caustic ley, 
possesses, in a high degree, the property of 
precipitating silver from its solutions in the 
metallic form. On pouring into it a few drops 
of a solution of nitrate of silver, and adding 
ammonia until the oxide of silver formed is re- 
lissolved (the mixture being slowly heated in 
a water bath), the liquor will, at a certain 
period, assume a deep brown colour, and 
effervesce, the whole of the silver being pre- 
cipitated on the sides of the vessel. The 
mirror thus produced is much superior in 
briliancy to those produced by means of 
etherial oils or ammoniacal aldehyde ; and the 
facility with which it is produced will doubtless 
render it of practical importance.—Techno- 
logiste. 

Our ‘ Woopen WaA.ts’ 1x Dancer.— 
On Monday evening, there was a consider 
able concourse of persons on lyn Bridge, 
and on the shores of the river, to witness a 
race between an ordinary wooden skiff, or gig, 
and one made of gutta percha, 26 feet long by 
3 broad. When first we caught sight of the 
competitors struggling for the goal, ‘ Gutta 
Percha’ was several lengths in advance, and 
she kept her ‘ proud position’ to the end. Our 
old ‘ wooden walls’ were thus defeated by an 
innovation in nautical architecture, built of a 
mongrel material, half leather, half Indiarubber. 
What with a reverse like this, following upon 
the use of iron in shipbuilding, our good old 
English ‘ heart of oak’ may well be heart- 
broken. Mr. Taylor, having won the boat 
race, next made trial of a gutta percha ‘ life 
buoy.’ A lad, who had consented to have | 
life saved and his clothes spoiled, jumped into 
the river in ‘full dress,’ and was rescued, as 
we understand, by the buoy.— Gateshead 06- 








| server. 


| church restoration ; 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH OLOGICAL 
Meetinc.—The spring union-meeting of the 
Northampton and Bedfordshire Societies was 
held at the Town Hall, Higham Ferrers, on 
Tuesday week, the Rev. Sir George Robinson 
in the chair, in place of the Marquis of North- 
ampton, who was indisposed. The Rev. H. 
Rose, rector of Brington, read a paper “ On 
the Chicheley days of Higham Ferrers,”* and 
one, by lied Alwyne Compton, “On encaus- 
v. H. J. Rose, rector of 
Houghton Conquest, then read a paper “On 
Hebrew shekels, and on some architectural 
devices found in coins.”—Mr. Matthew H. 
Bloxam, one “ On an ancient stone offer- 
tory box in Bridlington Church, Yorkshire, 
and on an ancient stone offertory bason in 
East Kirby Church, Lincolnshire ;” and Mr. 
G. G. Scott another, “ On the principles of 
” in the course of which he 
made some remarks upon the injudicious 
manner in which some attempts at restoration 
had been made. In these attempts more had 
been done to obliterate good examples than if 
they had been left in the mutilated con- 
dition in which the “ restorer” found them. 
Sometimes well-meaning, but crotchetty indi- 
viduals would take upon themselves to alter that 
which was old, because it did not suit their 
taste, and so destroyed the authenticity of the 
work; and many had destroyed portions of 
really choice works of art to make room for 
their own. Against such “ restoration” as 
this he vehemently protested. This style of 
thing must be prevented, or mach mischief 
would be done even under good intentions. 
The great danger was in doing too much, and 
it required some considerable skill to tell 
where to stop. On the following morning an 
excursion was made to some of the neighbour- 
ing churches. 

Fountains Anpey.—The excavations of 
the site of the Abbot’s house at Fountains 
Abbey are proceeding very satisfactorily. The 
arches on which the house has been built cover 
the river for nearly 300 feet ; but how far the 
building has extended north and south it is at 
present impossible to say. According to the 
Times, the most interesting apartment brought 
to light within the last week or two is the pri- 
vate oratory of the Abbot, near the eastern 
portion of the remains. It has been an elegant 
little chapel, of a style of architecture different 
from any hitherto noticed at Fountains, viz., 
the dog-toothed Early English, and has 
been, no doubt, as Mr. Walbran, of Ripon, 
states, the work of an immediate successor of 
the three Johns, som etime between 1245 and 
1290. 

BririsH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The congress will be opened at Chester on 
the 30th of July. An influential local com- 
mittee has been formed. 

Tue Dunxpgee ArcH CompETITION.— 
Can you afford me any information relative 
to the Dundee Arch Competition ?—for from 
Dundee itself I can obtain none. Under- 
standing that a design had been selected, and 
not receiving back the one that I had sent in, 
I wrote to request that it might be returned to 
me. Not obtaining either my drawings or 
any reply, after waiting about a fortnight, I 
wrote again in somewhat peremptory terms, 
but without any better success. Another com- 
petitor has experienced just the same treatment, 
or even worse, for he has written no fewer 
than four times, yet has not been al 
obtain a single syllable in reply !—which is 
surely highly monstrous. There ought to be 
no occasion for writing at all, but designs ought 
to be returned to the respective competitors as 
matter of course. The only reason there can 
possibly be for detaining them is that the 
Committee have, like that of the Army and 
Navy Clubhouse, rescinded their first de- 
cision, viz., that in favour of a Norman Arch, 
and not yet come to any other. Yet if such 
be really the case, wherefore, in the name of 
common sense, is not such reason assigned, 
in answer to the first inquiry. Neither com- 
mon sense, however, nor common Jecency, 
seems to be regarded on such occasions. 

Com PpeTiror. 


yjle to 


*.* To this question, put also by five — 
correspondents, we are unable to reply. *he 
competitors have just reason to compiain of 


| want of courtesy : we hope the cause of com- 


plaint may be confined to this. 
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EccLestastTIcaL 
writer in the Carlisle Journal draws attention 
to the great expense often entailed on clergy- 
men by the size of the glebe house, and the 
repairs consequently required, Every unne- 
cessary building entails a burthen upon the 
succeeding clergyman. “ Very great disputes,” 
he continues, “ often arise about dilapidations. 
I will give you an instance of a case in Cum- 
berland which took place not many years ago. 
A clergyman came upon his predecessor for 
diiapidations; valuers were employed from 
different parts to ascertain the amount of 
damages. One valuer’s estimate amounted to 
1471. Os, 64d., the second to 1471. 2s. 9d., the 
third to 155l.—none of which values proved 
satisfactory. The case came before a jury, 
whose verdict was, I believe, 50/.! A case of 
dilapidation came before the late Judge Bayley. 
The mode of valuing was stated—the first plan 
was, including papering, whitewashing, and 


painting, 399/. I8s. Gd.; the second, exclusive 


: : - 
of the above three articles, was 310/.; the 
third, similar to an outgoing tenant, was 


75l. 118. His lor Iship said that none of the 
‘orrect, but the middie one 
He said that paper- 
and painting, except for 


rule 8 were } reciseiyv 
emed nearest the truth. 


ing, whitew ashing, 


preserving the wood from the external air, 
were luxuries, not properly dilapidations.” 
INsTITUTION oF Civit ENGINgEERS.—On 


‘Tuesday, May 15, 1849, the president in the 
chair. The Mr. Hawkshaw’s 
paper, “ On a longitudinal continuous bearing 
permanent way,” was continued throughout 
the evening, to the exclusion of every other 


: 
subject. 


discussion on 


made on the actual destruction of the cast-iron 
chairs and double-headed rails, and the advan- 
tages that would result from the more general 
tution of continuous longitudinal timber 
bearings for the present transverse sleepers 
and cast-iron chairs. The system «f ‘nserting 
a piece of hard wood between the rau and the 
main timber, as on the Great Western Railway, 
was much approved, as was also the plan of 
side transoms halved into the main timbers, as 
it enabled a better system of drainage to be 
employed than had been usual with that kind 
of permanent way. The general opinion seemed 
to be in favour of the longitudinal bearing. 


eulst 


ScHoou or Destan.—The following has 
been sent by Mr. Milner Gibson, as chairman 
of the committee, to several eminent manu- 
facturers. A request for “a general return, 
applicable to all 
(addressed to certain manufacturers in each 
to be filled up according to the pecu- 
liarities of each class of manufacture. A 
return of the numbers of designers, drawers of 
patterns, putters on, modellers, chasers, and 
other engaged in the production of 
ornamental designs, requiring artistic ability, 
at present employed by you; distinguishing 
Class I. Numbers of 
those who have not attended any School of 
Design; Class II. Numbers of those who 
have attended iny School of Design ; with the 
so far as applicable to 
lass II. only :—Designer’s, &c. name; age; 
whether designer, &c. or not before he 
attended any School of Design; name of 
echool he has attended; length of time he has 
attended the school; how long employed by 
your firm."’ The results will show to a certain 
extent how far the school is practically at 
work 


classes of 


class), 


artisans 


them into two c] ASSes : 


jiowing details, 


fi 
C 


A Novet Exportation.—There is a story 
current that short time since a whole 
army of “ Lord Broughams,”’ executed in lead, 
and of colossal proportions, disembarked in 
the United States, and were drawn up on a 
public quay in two lines, resembling an avenue 
of Egyptian statues. 
cers were lost in wonder at the sight of so 
many giants turning up their noses at Brother 
Jonathan, and inquired what the monster im- 
portation meant. ‘Statues of Lord Brougham,” 
replied the skipper ; “one for every city in the 
union ; being the gift of his lordship’s English 
admirers to the American Republic.” Lead, 
as such, is subject to a heavy import duty, but 
“works of art” admitted free. What 
could the officers of customs do? They did 
not swallow the skipper’s story, but they could 
not detain his statues; and in a short time 
Lord Brougham was in the melting-pot, and 
** cast into bullets for the Mexicans.” 


some 


are 


' 
DILaPIDATIONsS. — A! 


Some interesting observations were | 


manufacturers | 


The Custom-house offi- | 
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been issued for tenders,—by June 7th, for 
the repairs, repewing, &c., 
church, Essex ; by June 4th, for the construc- 
tion and erection of the pipes and fittings con- 
nected with the baths and washhouses in Trip- 
pett-street, Kingston-upon-Hull; by date not 
specified, for the erection of twenty semi- 


’ 
Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have | 


—— 


THe A™MPHITHEATRE AT ARLES.—A 


| writer in the Atheneum says, the care expended 


of West Ham | 


| calls it—is highly creditable. 


detached villa residences, about three miles | 


from the bridges (Surrey side); by June Ist, 
for the erection of schools, &c., at Minera and 


| 


by the city of Arles on the preservation of its 
monuments—the memorials of its palmy state 
when it was the Rome of Gaul, as Ausonius 
Its exquisitely 
proportioned little amphitheatre, a veritable 
miniature Coliseum, is still under the hands of 
the masons. Indeed, the only fear seems to be 


| Jest the authorities should fall into the fault so 


| common to the French in such matters, and 


Brymbo, for the trustees of the Wrexham | 


Charities; by 21st instant, for the erection of 
a vicarage-house, offices, and boundary wall, 
at St. Neots; by 23rd, for the erection of a 
detached station for constabulary, near New- 
bury; by 25th, for the several works required 
in the erection of a Presbyterian church in 
Grosvenor-square, Manchester; by 24th, 
for the erection of a bakehouse and store- 
rooms, and enlargement of washhouse 
in Chorlton union workhouse, Hulme; by 
96th, for the erection of a warehouse at Sal- 
ford, of brick or stone; by 21st, for sewering, 
paving, &c., at Chorlton-on-Medlock ; by 21st, 
for 800 feet of brick sewer at Counter’s Creek 
sewer, Notting-hill; by 14th June for 2,800 
tons of granite, 1,800 tons of flint, &c., at 
Paddington; and by 26th inst., for the erec- 

ion of a steam-engine and engine-hot 
Marshland Fen. 

Competition. — Plans and specifications 

fora church at Bracknell have been adver- 
tised for, to be lodged by 28th instant: the 
usual commission offered for the selected 
| design. 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL Discovery.—We learn 
from Winchester, that during the progress of 
the restoration of the church of Stoke Charity, 


, 
te 
oe 


now in hand, a very curious discovery was | 


made, namely, 


a sculpture representing a | 


bishop celebrating mass, he holding the host | 
in one hand and the chalice in the other, above | 


whom is a representation of the deity, at- 
tended by angels. It was found concealed in 
a niche in the chancel, which had been bricked 
up for the probable purpose of concealing the 


push the indispensable work of preservation 
too far towards an attempt at restoration. It 
has been at length thoroughly isolated from 
the mean surrounding buildings, which well 
nigh suffocated it; the interior has been well 
cleared out; and a light iron railing as a de- 
fence from wanton injury has been erected 
around it. Evidently, the good city has not 
spared cost in the matter. 

THe Lixcoutnsuire ARCHITECTURAL 
Society held a meeting in the manor-house 
rooms, Gainsboro’, on Wednesday. Amongst 
other papers was one by Sir Charles Anderson, 
Bart., on Lea church, which has been almost 
rebuilt by Sir Charles himself. 

An OrpeER or Merit.—I believe it has 
been already suggested, though not yet acted 
upon, to establish an order of merit to be con- 
ferred on distinguished individuals in this 
country. That such a mark of distinction 
would be appreciated, and is wanted, there can 
be but little doubt, but then let it be an order 
of merit conferred solely on those who have 
distinguished themselves by their talent in the 
arts and sciences, for great learning, and those 
who are at the head of the several learned in- 
stitutions. ‘They have such a mark of dis- 
tinction in Paris, why not in this great country? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





TENDERS 
Delivered to the Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, on Friday, May 11, 
for blocks of dwellings for families, to be erected in Spicer- 








street, Spitalfields ; Mr. William Beck, Architect :— 


sculpture, which doubtlessly occupied in Ca- | 


tholic times some other situation in the church. 


Mr. F. Baigent, of Winchester, has taken a | 


sketch of it, which he has forwarded to the 
| Archeological Association. 


Stoke Charity is | 


| about seven miles’ distance from Winchester, | 
| the church is of Norman structure, and con- | 


tains, in addition to the above, several curious | 


| monuments and sepulchral brasses. 


ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At a meet- 
ing on the 4th, the Hon. Richard Neville com- 
municated a memoir on his investigations at a 


Roman site on Lord Braybrooke’s estates, near | 


Billingbear, Berks. ‘The remains of a Roman 
structure had been first noticed there, at Wey- 
cock, in the parish of Waltham, by Camden, 
and subsequent discoveries are slightly recorded 
by later antiquaries. The excavations directed 
by Mr. Neville have laid open the ground plan 
of the building, which seems to have been an 
octagonal tower, about 20 yards in diameter. 
Numerous vestiges of Roman occupation had 
been found. Mr Neville gave an account also 
of a curious discovery of numerous interments, 
discovered near Waltham, in the course of 
construction of the Great Western Railway ; 
with a line of shafts resembling wells, such as 
have been recently described in the neighbour- 
hood of several Roman sites in England,—as 
at Ewell, Chesterford, &c. 

Tue Apevpnt THEATRE.—We are glad to 
see that, prompted by the late occurrence at 
the Glasgow theatre, the proprietor of the 
Adeiphi Theatre has formed an additional 
outlet, from both boxes and pit, into Bull Inn- 
court, Strand. It was greatly needed. We 
hope the example will be followed. There is 
some pretty scenery in the new burlesque 
here, “ The Revolt of the Flowers.’’ 

Decorative Art.—Miss Wallace, a lady 
of fortune, has discovered a mode of gilding 
and colouring the interior of glass tubes, which, 
when so prepared, form a beading for the de- 
coration of rooms. 

Caution To ArtTists.—Mr. A. F. West, a 
young artist, died on the 23rd; and after a 
post mortem examination, a jury returned a 
| verdict, “That the deceased died from the 
| effect of carbonate of lead.” It appeared that 


jhe was in the habit of drawing his brushes 
| through his lips, 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 


Heid during the ensuing werk 





Mownpay, May 21.—Institute of Architects, $ p.u. 
Tvusspay, 22.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 r.™. 
W epnespay, 23.—Society of Arta, 8 P.M. 
Tavespar, 24.—Royal Society, 64 p.m.; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M. 
 Farpay, 25.—Archsological Association, 84 r.™ 
Sarcusepay, 26.—Institute of Fine Arts. 8 p 
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* Analysis of Clay -A correspondent asks for 
analyses of the best fire-clays, Co. clays, an t an 
clays, presently used in England for m 
various articles made of these clays.’ 
Recrived.—** W. G. BR.” (too late for present nuwbhe 
“w.J., Jun.,” ** J. and G.,” “ W. P. M.,” “ A Middle- 
aged Millwright’”’ (will see that his bject is answered by a 
ter from another correspon: t in our present num! 
ja 2.0.24.." “3.BR" “3.F.” * Railway Referens 
* Examples of Arcient Pulpits existing in Er , 
F. T. Dollman, architect (London, Geo. Bell! 
27, Mornington-place, Hampstead-road 
History of Ireland,’”’ Part Il. (London, 
Manual of Logic,’’ by B. H. Smart (London ngn 
1849. ‘* Form and Sound: can their Beauty be deper 
on the same Phy sical Laws ?’’ by Thos. Purdie (Edir 
Black), 1849. Ro ecce oem Gleanings mi the Ni 
Kngiand,”’ Drawn and ched by W. B. Scott 
G. Bell). ‘“* The Philosophg of Painting: a Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise,”’ by Mr. Henry Twining (London, Lo 
man, Brown, and Co.), 1949. “ An Historic and Des 
tive Account of Life Assurance,’’ by Mr. Al fre i Burt, secr 
tary toa Life Office. *‘ Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales 
a Sequel to the Nursery Rhymes of England,’’ by Mr. Jas 
rch ard Halliwell (London, J. R. Smith, Old Compton- 
sir , 1849. 
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Weatminster, last week, should have been to the effect that 
lid mot tender for Market House, Brentford. 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting adrertis 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not t 
the *‘ Editor:”’ ail other communications should 
dressed to the Epitror, and not to the Publisher 
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STAFFORDSHIRE 
RON FOUNDRY, 80 Goswell- street (late of 


Brick-lane. St. Lake's IJ J INES having made creat addi 
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ble without any delay. It never hilisters, cracks, or ¥ 

very soon becomes as hard as stone, and may be dean 4 

brash and water.—Prospe tise specimens, and every 

informatior mune i with its use. price, &c., may he obtained 

from the sole agent, "PHIL IP H \RE, at the Warehouse, 22 

Steel-yard, Upper TI at 











PO PLASTERERS, BUILDERS, &c e 
JOHN’ S and Co. PATENT PERMANENT 


STUCCO WASH.— The attention of the trade is requested 











this pe t wash, which cannot be equailed in it# properties 
of beauty and durability for exterior stucco or brick, and being a 
non-absorbent, is admirably adapted for interior surfaces, for 





way stations, union workhouses yooks, asylums, barracks, 
bies pe oe. lt will not wash ff, may be tinted to any 
ili cover 9 yards Price ioe per cwt. Bole 


owt. i 
agent, PHILIP HABE, 23, Stecl-yard, Upper Thames-street. 








he reudere 4 habitable before the ma 
te dry. It is worked 
g easter and lem ex 
A finer quality is 
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f at the manual fnetory t 
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times. London. 
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N_B. Glazed Stone. W are © sale 
To be had at Mesars eee ene Tat 3 rh 
ton,and at Messrs Gladdish edlar’s A 
Wharf, Camden Town 
Manct hest er J, Thompson, Back King street ; Liver 
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TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC 
"we mNTS : 
-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
i other CEMERTS, and PLAS 
a, consisting of Vases, Bailus 
tilevers, Bracketa, Tr 
res, Friezes, Gothic i 
her ¢ Centre 
wers from 10 ‘feet diameter downwards An assortment of 
p-front Trusses always ready for fixing.--HERBERT and SON, 
Modellers, &c., 48, Parker-strect, Drury-lane. 
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™ “tr in 1perior manner, from tine beds of clay or 
mstat at Holk f red, blue, and Bat! 
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BRIC KS. — —To Builders, Gas C ompa- 
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